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THE CONQUEROR. 


BY L. H. HAMMOND, 





Drunken with victory, their hordes surge by ; 
Prone with the dead am [; but through the 


smoke 
Glimmers the face of Truth, for whose dear 
sake 
I fight, or die, or wear the captive’s yoke. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

All persons who expect to attend the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts W. 
S.A. at Holyoke,on Oct. 24 and 25, and who 
wish to take advantage of the Holyoke 
Committee’s generous offerto furnish hos- 
pitality over night, will please send notice 
in advance to Mrs. James D, Bardwell, 278 
Maple St., Holyoke. Do not neglect this 
and then complain afterwards because en- 
tertainment has not been provided for you. 








The loss we have just had to chronicle 
of two eminent friends, Hon. George W. 
Bemis of Iowa and George M. Catt of New 
York, emphasizes the fact, too often over- 
looked, that the suffrage movement is not, 
never has been, and never will be one of 
women alone, but one of women and men, 
by women and men, for women and men. 
In every State and local league, men should 
be asked to join as contributors and co- 
workers for woman’s enfranchisement. 
John Stuart Mill and Jacob Bright in Eng- 
land; Abraham Lincoln, in 1834 and 
George William Curtis and Henry Ward 
Beecher in this country fifty years ago, 
were among many early advocates of the 
cause, and they have never lacked succes- 
sors, 





The Oregon State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has endorsed the woman suf- 
frage amendment now pending there. Mr. 
Cleveland has maintained all along that 
women’s clubs tend to convert women to 
suffrage. Now he will certainly say, ‘‘I 
told you so.”’ 





Bishop Potter, just before sailing for 
Liverpool, Wednesday, expressed an opin- 
ion on woman suffrage. ‘It is grotesque,”’ 
he is quoted as saying, ‘‘to claim that a 
great many women are not better trained 
and more intelligent for the use of the 
ballot than millions of men. Especially,”’ 
he said, ‘*women who own property should 
have voice in the affairs of the community 
and the laws which affect property. Un- 
der the present laws, woman without a 
ballot has no protection, and is simply a 
victim.”’ 





In Bombay, 13 Municipal Councillors 
lately voted for a resolution offered by Mr. 
Jaffer Rahitmoola, to make women eligi- 
ble as members of the Council. The res- 
olution was lost; but that it should have 
been seriously introduced and strongly 
supported in a great city of India is a 
striking sign of the world-wide character 
of the movement in favor of equal rights 





for women. It is also gratifying to read 
that within the last few months eleven 
remarriages of young widows have taken 
place in different parts of India, among 
influential families. 





The New Zealand White Ribbon says: 
“The Stratford school committee election 
was this year of unusual interest. For 
some years two ladies have been on the 
committee. This year, not, it is explained. 
on the ground of failure in duty, but be- 
cause the sphere of the committee had 
been much enlarged, a section of the 
housebolders determined to make a strong 
effort to secure the return only ‘of the 
clear heads and sober judgments to be 
alone found in perfection in the male sex.’ 
A ticket was arranged in accordance with 
this view and run for all it was worth. 
Twenty-four candidates were nominated, 
and when the result was declared it was 
found that the two lady candidates, Mrs. 
Monkhouse and Mrs. Mackay, headed the 
poll,”’ 





It is one of the stock arguments of the 
opponents of equal rights that women 
could not do as good service on school 
and charitable boards if they were bur- 
dened with the ballot. But Miss Flora 
Stevenson, president of the Edinburgh 
school board, apparently was not ham- 
pered by the fact that in Scotland women 
can vote for all officers except members 
of Parliament. In spite of being burdened 
with the ballot, she seems to have done 
even better work on the school board than 
some American women who are not thus 
burdeued. 





GOVERNORS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A letter was lately sent from the Na- 
tional Suffrage Headquarters to the Gov- 
ernor of each State and Territory, asking 
how he stood on woman suffrage. An- 
sWers were received from 35, Three frank- 
ly expressed themselves as opposed, six 
were ‘‘too busy to give a detailed opin- 
ion,’’ and several were non-committal. 

Among those expressing themselves in 
favor were Gov. W. L. Douglas of Massa- 
chusetts, who wrote: ‘‘I1am on record as 
a member of the Legislature of 1883, 1884, 
and 1886 as favoring the suffrage for wo- 
men,”’ 

Gov. Robert M. La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin wrote: “In reply to your question as 
to whether I believe in the principle of 
woman suffrage, I reply in the affirma- 
tive.”’ 

Gov. George C. Pardee of California 
wrote: ‘‘I see no reason why women—sim- 
ply because they are women—should not 
have the privilege of the suffrage.”’ 

Gov. John H. Johnson of Minnesota 
wrote: ‘I am a thorough believer in wom- 
an suffrage.’’ 

Gov. John H. Mickey of Nebraska: 
‘‘When I wasin the Nebraska Legislature, 
twenty-four years ago, I voted ‘aye’ on 
the submission of a suffrage amendment 
to the voters of Nebraska. I have never 
had occasion since to change my views.”’ 

Gov. W. C. Blanchard of Louisiana: 
‘‘When the intelligent women of Louisi- 
ana, or @ majority of them, make a de- 
mand for woman suffrage, men holding 
the opinions I do would not resist the de- 
mand for it.’’ 

Gov. George E. Chamberlain of Oregon: 
“T hope that this State will give women 
the ballot, and I hope that every State 
will do it.”’ 

Gov. Hoch of Kansas: ‘‘Municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas has worked no ill to wo- 
manhood or to the State, and it seems to 
be satisfactory to the people. Let the man 
who thinks his mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart cannot contribute as much vir- 
tue and intelligence to government as he 
can, vote to disfranchise them. I think 
better than that of the women who are 
near and dear to me, and of women in 
general—hence I vote the other way. 

“Again, taxation without representa- 
tion is wrong in theory and practice, and 
opposed to the genius of our government. 
Yet women are denied a voice in a govern- 
ment to which they are as much subject 
in property rights, as well asin person, as 
men. This in my judgment cannot be de- 
fended. It seems too plain and elemen- 
tary for argument.”’ 

Gov. F. R. Gooding of Idaho: “I am 
very strongly in favor of woman suffrage, 
and regret that I have not time to tell you 
all the benefit it has been to Idaho poli- 
tics.’’ . 

Gov. John C. Cutter of Utah: ‘I have 
been for a long time, and still am, con- 
vinced that it is both right and desirable 





for women to have the privilege of the 
suffrage. Utah has been an equal suffrage 
State ever since Statehood was granted, 
and my observation has led me tv believe 
that the results of giving the franchise to 
the women have been beneficial.’’ 

Gov. Jesse F, McDonald of Cvlorado: 
‘Iam a firm believer in the principle of 
woman suffrage.”’ 

Governor Brooks, of Wyoming: “‘Wy- 
oming holds the distinction of being the 
original Territory and State to grant equal 
rights to women, and we have never had 
reason to regret our action in that matter, 
as woman suffrage here has been uniform- 
ly successful and materially helped in 
placing our politics on a higher plane.’’ 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Colorado State Federation has just 
held its annual meeting in Denver, Mrs. 
M. M. Conine, chairman of its legislative 
committee, reported the passage by the 
Legislature of the law for the protection 
of children asked for by the Federation. 
Senator Fred W. Parks promised his hearty 
support to another measure unanimously 
indorsed by the Federation, a measure to 
place the juvenile court in a class by itself, 
thereby allowing Judge Lindsey to give 
his undivided attention to his adopted 
family of boys. Mrs. Helen|L.Grenfell, was 
given an ovation. Mayor Speer made the 
address of welcome, and said he was 
proud of the good work done by the Colo- 
rado women’s clubs. Mrs. A. M. Welles 
reported 140 boxes contributed by differ- 
ent clubs to the travelling library work, 
the distribution of 2,000 magazines, and 
the establishment of four new permanent 
libraries in Colorado, and of one in Rhode 
Island through the efforts of Colorado 
women. The Denver News says the pro- 
ceedings were ‘‘marked by an entire ab- 
sence of any political manceuvring. The 
800 women, representing 135 federated 
clubs, with a total membership of 6,000, 
have as their object one thing only—the 
re-election of Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker to 
the presidency of the General Federation.” 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Rochester, N. Y., has a building 
five stories high, and a rest room which is 
largely used. Meals are served on the 
European plan to about 100 girls every 
day. Milk is two cents a glass, coffee two 
cents a cup, and so the prices range. 
There are in the building single roomsand 
five bath rooms, ten shower baths, etc, 
There were 400 girls in the gymnasium 
last winter, and the number promises to 
be larger this season. 

The social service committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has become a committee on civics. The 
committee say that 32 clubs in the State 
Federation have established the stamp- 
savings system, and that the children of 
Norwood in five months saved more than 
$1400; that 300 children in Winchendon 
have opened bank accounts, and that the 
pupils of the public schools in Clinton 
saved $2006 in six months. Fifteen clubs 
have shown much interest in the problem 
of the elimination of the tramp. Much is 
belng done for the adult blind, and the 
value of district nursing is appreciated 
more and more. F. M. A. 





SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 

The National Suffrage Headquarters at 
Warren, O., have for sale several new leaf 
lets: ‘‘Roosevelt for Equal Rights,’’ 15 
cents per 100; ‘‘Where Women Vote,”’ by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 15 cents per 
100; and ‘Objections Answered,”’ by Miss 
Blackwell, $2 per hundred, or 5 cents 
apiece. Send 10 cents also for a sample 
set of the little Political Equality Leaflets. 
They give a list of the good laws passed 
in the four equal suffrage States since 
women obtained the ballot, and testimony 
to the good effects of woman suffrage by 
Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court and by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, besides much other val- 
uable matter. All these should be ordered 
from Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, 
O., not from the Massachusetts State 
Headquarters at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston 

At our State Headquarters we have 
leaflets by Senator Hoar, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Miss 
Blackwell and others. Send another 10 
cents to 6 Marlboro St. for a sample set of 
our State leaflets. Some of them are just 
the right size for slipping into letters. 





RABBI FLEISCHER ON WOMAN IN A 
DEMOCRACY. 


Rabbi Charles Fleischer addressed the 
Western Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Northampton on Oct. 
4, and his speech made a deep impres- 
sion. He said in part: 

‘‘As Grover Cleveland is not now our 
‘ruler,’ and his every word is not therefore 
to be regarded as the latest revelation of 
the eternal wisdom, perhaps you atleast 
will be inclined to pardon my lése majesté,’ 
if I presume to challenge his recent pro- 
nouncement on the subject of women’s 
clubs. It is hard for the ‘old man’ (I do 
not mean merely Mr, Cleveland, but any 
old man—any specimen of that species) to 
accept the so-called ‘new woman.’ They 
belong to different historical strata, as it 
were, 

‘‘New social conditions always produce 
new men and women. It is difficult for 
the product of the old conditions to ad- 
just itself to or to understand the result 
of the new. Butin human history, one 
age is apt to overlap another, so that the 
strata are not distinct and several stages 
of social development are commonly found 
to coéxist upon the same plane. Thus, 
the old man and the new woman and the 
old woman and the new man are living in 
our particular period—and not the one 
class in Russia or in China and the other 
in England or in America, but the repre- 
sentatives of each, side by side, in our 
democratic land, and even among mem- 
bers of the same family. ° 

“Tt is all a matter of individual temper- 
ament or human achievement. Some of 
us are born into the newest phase of 
social evolution, others make a conscious 
progress towards it or into it, and others 
still serve as brakes or as impediments 
preventing a too rapid social advance. 
Accordingly, each of us takes rank as old 
or new or intermediate. It is not a mat- 
ter of calling names or even of making 
argument, but simply a matter of regis- 
tering what I would term a spiritual fact. 
Grover Cleveland is as naturally an ‘old 
man’ as Susan B. Anthony is a ‘new wo- 
man,’ 

‘Let me make my meaning clear. I 
have said (and it should be a self-ovident 
truism) that new social conditions pro- 
duce new types of men and women, differ- 
ing essentially from one another. Speak- 
ing broadly, I would assert that the old 
type of man and woman is the product of 
the hitherto prevalent autocracy of man- 
rule in State and church and industry and 
the family. Similarly, the new typeof man 
and woman (that not yet really is, but is 
to be) will be the product of democracy 
(which ignores distinctions of sex and 
sect and other previous conditions of 
servitude )—democracy applied to politics 
and religion and industry and the family 
and every other social organization and 
relationship. 

‘Plainly, then, democracy is the vastest 
enterprise upon whick the human race 
ever has entered. But I believe in its 
complete success. I believe that all men 
will in time become completely demo- 
cratic. Meanwhile, fortunate is the man 
or woman who is at least touched by the 
beauty and spirit of the new day. Happy 
is that person who has embodied enough 
of the new principle to apply it to at least 
one set of human relationships. Blessed 
the people that, like America, has at 
least made a beginning with political de- 
mocracy. The rest will be added in time. 
But the completely democratic people or 
person does not yet exist. Therefore, in 
all of us, more or less (and usually more) 
of the old prejudices and attitudes re- 
main, survivals of the period of male 
autocracy. Therefore, too, we are likely 
to be democratic in one respect while re- 
maining undemocratic in other respects, 
Thus, for instance, we find men who are 
ardent believers in political democracy 
and are utterly unsympathetic with the 
laborers’ struggle for industrial democ- 
racy. But most males, whatever their 
present democratic calibre, balk at apply. 
ing the new principle to the concerns of 
women. And most women are similarly 
orthodox regarding their sex. 

“However, the new woman (like the 
new man), which means the woman who 
has been lifted by democracy to the nor- 
mal level of human self-respect,—the new 
woman is here to stay. She cannot be 
written out of existence by Mr. Cleve- 
land’s or Lyman Abbott’s magazine arti- 
cles. She cannot even be laughed away 
by undemocratic men and women along 
with that caricature of her noble type 
which still commonly usurps the title and 


(Continued on Page 166.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, OPHELIA L, AMIGH, army nurse 
during the Civil War, is superintendent of 
the industrial school for girls in Illinois. 
There are more than six hundred girls in 
the school. 


Miss Eva CHANNING, granddaughter 
of William Ellery Channing, D.D., will 
read a paper on ‘‘Channing as a Man’’ at 
the annual reunion of the Governor 
Thomas Dudley Association, Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 24, Vendome, Boston, 


Miss FLORENCE ORk, a teacher in Wyo- 
ming, rode seventy miles in one night to 
attend a teachers’ institute. She did not 
receive notice of the holding of the county 
institute until Friday afternoon, and im- 
mediately dismissed school, started on 
horseback, arriving at Basin in time to at- 
tend the Saturday session. 


Mrs. VERA Ocus, a native of Russia 
now living in Boston, has formed plans 
for helping the poverty-stricken peasant 
women of her country, by importing and 
selling their beautiful hand-made laces, 
She has contracted for the lace product of 
several villages, and hopes to make it a 
staple article of commerce. 


Miss PAULINE “HRISMAN, has been 
sworn in as a full fledged ‘tpoliceman”’ in 
Pueblo, Col., and is believed to be the first 
woman in the West to wear a star. Miss 
Chrisman is a newspaper worker and has 
made vigorous war against expectoration 
in public places. The police authorities 
thought she could do more effective work 
if enrolled on the force, so she was given 
@ star. 


Mrs. SARAH A. Evans, the newly- 
elected president of the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, has been ap- 
pointed inspector of the meat-markets of 
Portland. Mrs, Evans edits the club de. 
partment of the Oregon Journal, which 
will give her a good chance to let in the 
light upon faulty conditions in the mar- 
kets. Mrs. Evans is also an active mem- 
ber of the Woman Suffrage Association. 


Mrs, L, A. BACHELLOR, vice-president 
of the Fingal National Bank of Fingal, 
N. D., was the only woman bank repre- 
sentative at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in Washington, 
D. C., last week. Her husband was busy 
handling the Dakota wheat crop, and Mrs, 
Bachellor represented her bank in his 
place. Her name as vice-president of the 
association from North Dakota was rati- 
fied by the convention. 


Miss EpirH KING is a young woman 
who makes it her business to trace de- 
serters from the United States army 
and navy. She is credited with hav- 
ing arrested a little more than 2,500 men, 
She has travelled all over the world in 
search of deserters, and has used numer- 
ous disguises. Although she has dealt 
with desperate men and has found it nec- 
essary al times to use her revolver, she 
has never been harmed. 


Miss JEssix ForsyTHu, international su- 
perintendent of Juvenile Templars, was 
tendered a reception in Boston last week 
by the woman’s auxiliary of this State and 
presented with a loving cup. Miss For- 
syth has just returned from Belfast, Ire., 
where she was again elected by the inter- 
national supreme lodge as the official head 
of the juvenile department of the 1. O. G.T, 
She visited various continental countries, 
and in responding to the words of greeting 
and tokens of esteem given her, she told 
of the wonderful strides temperance is 
making on the continent, especially in 
Germany. 


FRAULEIN ANTONIE STOLLE will givea 
course of six lectures, ‘Six Mornings with 
Artists in the Art Centres of the Old 
World,” fully illustrated by her famous 
colored reproductions of noted paintings, 
with the stereopticon, at Hotel Tuileries, 
272 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Thurs- 
day mornings as follows: Nov. 9, Rome 
the Eternal City and her Art Treasures; 
Nov. 16, A Visit to Florence, the Cradle 
of the Florentine School; Nov. 23, Venice 
and the Glory of her Art; Dec. 7, The 
Dresden Art Gallery and its Treasure; 
Dec, 14, Paris, Historic Versailles and the 
| Louvre, the famous Art Gallery; Dec. 21, 
Paris, The Pantheon, representing Mod- 
ern Mura) Painters of France, the Luxem- 
bourg and Modern Oil Painting. Tickets, 
$1 apiece or $5 fur the course, for sale at 
the office of the Tuileries and at Cobb’s 
Art Galleries, 346 Boylston St. 
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DUNIWAY DAY AT PORTLAND. 


Oct. 6 was Abigail Scott Duniway Day 
at the Portland Exposition. The Evening 
Telegram said: 

‘It seemed as if all the pioneers of Ore- 
gon and all women suffrage workers of 
the country were at the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition yesterday to show their regard 
for Mrs, Abigail Scott Duniway, in whose 
honor the day was named by the Exposi- 
tion management. 

‘The occasion was @ memorable one. 
For years the name of Mrs, Duniway has 
been a household word in hundreds of 
families throughout Oregon and the North. 
west. Her works are known from British 
Columbia to the Mexican line, and it was 
particularly fitting that she should be 
given the highest honor that the Exposi- 
tion could bestow on her. From the 
time she came to Oregon in the early ’50s, 
Mrs. Duniway has made her life work the 
emancipation of ber sex, regardless of the 
difficulties in her path. 

‘*Prominent among those in the Oregon 
building, where the exercises were held, 
were some of the State’s foremost men, 
who expressed the pleasure they felt in 
the opportunity to show honor to Mrs. 
Duniway.”’ 

The Oregonian said: 

‘*The Oregon building at the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition has never been the 
scene of a greater assemblage of women 
than that which gathered there yesterday 
afternoon to pay their respects to Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, the one woman to 
be honored with a special day at the Fair. 
The building, upstairs and down, was 
crowded to overflow. Two addresses were 
made, one of welcome by Jefferson My- 
ers, of the State Commission; the other 
by Mrs. Duniway,in response, Following 
the addresses, the guests were introduced 
to Mrs. Duniway by her lifelong friend, 
Mrs. H. W. Coe. Mrs. Chamberlain, wife 
of the Governor, stood in the receiving 
line. 

“The building had been decorated for 
the occasion by Mrs. Jefferson Myers, 
Oregon’s hostess at the Exposition. Mrs. 
Coe served as chairman of the day, with 
Mrs. Sarah A, Evans as secretary. Dr. L. 
G. Johnson presided at the refreshment 
booth. Mrs. C. M. Cartwright looked 
after the program, assisted by Mrs. M. A. 
Dalton. DeCaprio’s Band played on the 
veranda during the reception. 

‘*President Myers paid a high tribute to 
Mrs. Duniway, both as a pioneer and as a 
worker in the woman suffrage cause. He 
said in part: 

“T have been requested to say some- 
thing in an address of welcome on behalf 
of one of the greatest living pioneers of 
this State, and a member of one of the 
greatest families of noted pioneers Oregon 
has ever had. Her name is known to 
every man, woman and child in the North- 
west territory. 

“The pioneer mother whom I am going 
to introduce was only a smal! girl when 
she came to the Pacific Coast. The trip 
which she made at that early age with 
the ox team was one of the greatest un- 
dertakings in the history of our country. 
It was a very unfortunate one in her case. 
for, when perhaps half way .across the 
plains, her mother died, and she thereby 
lost her greatest strength and support. 
After she reached this coast she almost 
immediately began to be prominent, and 
she was among the early teachers trying 
to do good in educating the young of the 
pioneer community. Married at an early 
age, we hear of her cares and struggles in 
rearing her family. This family is before 
the people of this country, and the suc- 
cess of each of its members isa crowning 
glory in the life of this good woman. 

“Farther along in her history she was 
the head of the first woman’s paper pub- 
lished in this Territory, advocating and 
supporting the rights -f hersex. Here, it 
seems to me, is the great struggle in the 
history of this pioneer, and something 
that should be respected by every woman 
in our country. She is determined in 
this effort to place her sex on an equality 
with the other, blazing a pathway and 
then preparing a road by which they may 
earn for themselves an independent way, 
and asking that they be granted every 
consideration that any other citizen has. 
The principles advocated by this pioneer 
are just; they are right. She is asking 
that brains, independence, honor and in- 
dustry should share equally under a just 
and considerate government. I congratu- 
late her on the success of this undertaking, 
and her example for young women who 
are supporting themselves by their own 
means is the right principle of success for 
every good American citizen, believing as 
I do that no person has a right to any- 





thing in this world ppless they exercise 
some industry, independence and power 
to procure it. 

“In conclusion, I hope that we shall 
honor and respect this, the day of one of 
our greatest pioneers, Mrs, Abigail Scott 
Duniway, and that here may begin a his- 
tory by which we may remember here- 
after that the pioneer mother was a great 
factor in procuring this vast domain to 
the United States. I hope not many years 
may elapse until there may be erected to 
the noble pioneer mothers a suitable 
monument to tell the world what they 
have done for the men and women who 
will live after they have all gone to their 
eternal rest,’’ 


“Responding, Mrs. Duniway said in 
part: 


“To say in cold words that I feel deeply 
moved but feebly expresses my emotion. 
In accepting this testimonial to the earn. 
est efforts I have made during the past 
three and a half decades on behalf of the 
women of old Oregon, whose organizations 
along the lines of progress are now num- 
bered by scores, I realize anew the fitness 
of our decision that this testimonial, os- 
tensibly in my behalf, belongs of right to 
all women—yes, and all men (for we will 
never forget our fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons)—without whose as- 
sistance and coéperation nothing of which 
I have had the honor to be a forerunner 
could possibly have been accomplished. 

Forty years ago there was not, to my 
knowledge, (outside of a few women’s 
auxiliaries to various benevolent and se- 
cret societies, for most of which the wom- 
en would prepare annual banquets and 
then retire to an anteroom while the prod- 
ucts of their culinary skill were being 
eaten and the remains of the feast pre- 
sided over post-prandially while the said 
auxiliaries washed the dishes), any organ- 
izations consisting primarily of women in 
any part of Oregon. While I do not wish to 
be understood as favoring any organiza- 
tion composed of men alone, or of women 
alone, whether it be a prayer-meeting or 
a National Government, a rummage sale 
or an international exposition, I do wish 
to emphasize the fact that women’s or- 
ganizations to-day are equal in numbers, 
if not per capita (they certainly are not in 
financial power), to the organizations of 
men, And, although moat of these asso- 
ciations of women—all, indeed, except 
the Equal Suffrage Association, the origi- 
nal Aima Mater of them all, have com- 
bined to further different lines of effort 
in which the enfranchisement of their sex 
was expected to have no part,it is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to me to emphasize 
the fact that to-day they are all combined, 
as with the voice of one,in a womanly 
and honorable demand that the men by a 
large majority shall be moved to hearken 
to their plea that the locked doors of 
State coustitutions shall be opened wide, 
permitting them to enter or not, as they 
themselves shall from time to time elect, 
to share equally with the aforesaid fathers, 
husbands, brothers and sons, the duties, 
responsibilities and emoluments of a free, 
untrammeled citizenship. I need not re- 
mind you that Idaho, youngest daughter 
of old Oregon, is represented here to-day 
by her radiant daughters, who are already 
crowned with the insignia of Liberty, 
which we are looking expectantly to you, 
men and brethren of the mother State, to 
bestow upon us at the State election in 
the cuming June, 

**Not only are the women of Oregon ap- 
pealing to you to grant us this boon, but 
the women of the entire nation, by many 
tens of thousands strong, are joining us in 
the appeal, all of whom are looking ex- 
pectantly to the broad-brained, big-heart- 
ed men of this mighty State, in the midst 
of whose splendid achievements we are so 
proudly standing in these enchanted 
grounds to-day by your gracious invita- 
tion, to arise in the majesty of your pa- 
triotism and chivalry and swing wide the 
doors to our joint inheritance, leaving us 
to choose, of our own free will, whether 
or not we will accept the opportunities 
which have already been extended by men 
to our sisters, not only in Idaho, but in 
Wyoming, Utah and Colorado, 

“Never again can any man truthfully 
say to us that he withholds the right of 
citizenship from us because we do not ask 
for it. The women of the State in their 
different organizations and auxillaries 
have already appealed to you by many 
thousands, representing agreater majority 
than any set of men who have yet voted 
us down, to swing open the doors, to span 
the chasm that now separates us in the 
bridge of liberty, and, as I again repeat, 
leave the choice to us at every coming elec- 
tion as to whether or not we are willing to 
embrace our opportunities. The women, 
not only of the four States of our Union 
just mentioned, but of many foreign coun- 
tries are already in possession of the elec- 
tive franchise. Australia is watching you, 
the men of Oregon,from her ocean-girdled 
shores, where women enjoy, equally with 
their brothers, the ful] endowment of citi- 
zenship, it is a far cry from Australia and 
New Zealand to America, and still farther 
ery to India. But even in India the wom- 
en of the zenanas are watching the out- 
come of the pending battle of ballots in 
this historic State of Oregon. The Isles 
andthe Philippines and Japan are also 
watching and waiting for the glad tidings 
of citizenship that await the women of 
Oregon, when the present electors shall 
have arisen in their might and declared 
through the still small voice of the ballot 
that their wives and mothers are, and of 
right ought to be, free and equai with 
themselves before the law. 

"“T believe, as I address the honorable 
gentlemen, the official managers of this 
great international Exposition, by whose 
courtesy we are here assembled, that 
through your heroic, manly and chivalrous 
action at the ballot-box next June, you 
will, in extending to Oregon’s pioneer 
women the right of suffrage, lay the foun- 
dation for an exposition on these grounds 





one hundred years from now in which 
your deeds of moral chivalry and patriotic 
valor shall eclipse in spiritual power and 
enlightened importance the mighty ex- 
ploits of Thomas Jefferson, Lewis and 
Clark, Sacajawea, Dr. John McLoughlin 
and the founders of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, all of whom have bad their days 
in this great international Exposition, all 
of which have foreshadowed this historic 
day in honor of the pioneer women of old 
Oregon, of whom your humble, but 
pleased and happy respondent, is but 
one.”’ 





MORE CLEVELAND FALLACIES. 

Last week we considered: Mr. Cleve- 
land’s disparaging remarks about the laws 
of the enfranchised States. After expres- 
sing his conviction (unsupported by any 
evidence or investigation) that the laws 
are better in States where women do not 
vote than in those where they do, he inti- 
mates that whatever good laws may exist 
in the equal suffrage States are probably 
not due to the women: 

As bearing upon the credit due to wo- 
man voters for legislation where full fe- 
male suffrage has been adopted, it is worth 
noting that the male voters exceptionally 
outnumber the female voters in all these 
localities. 

But, before the women could vote there, 
the men did not pass those laws; and the 
men of those States themselves are clear 
and emphatic in ascribing this improved 
legislation to the women. Among the 41 
States where women do not vote, can Mr, 
Cleveland point to one with a law like 
that of Wyoming, providing that men and 
women in the employ of the State (includ- 
ing teachers) shall have equal pay for 
equal work? 

It is also ‘‘worth noting’’ that, while 
Mr. Cleveland denies women credit for 
anything good in the enfranchised States, 
he holds them responsible for the dis- 
credit of anything bad that occurs there, 
such as the election of Reed Smoot to 
Congress by the Utah Legislature, But 
there are more men than women in Utah, 
and in the Legislature that elected Mr. 
Smoot there was only one woman, 

When we show that woman suffrage has 
done good in Wyoming, Idaho and Colo- 
rado, we are told that conditions in these 
States are too different from conditions 
in New York or Massachusetts to allow us 
to draw conclusions. And in the same 
breath it is assumed that conditions in 
Utah are so exactly like those in the rest 
of the United States as to enable us to 
draw the most precise and cogent conclu- 
sions as to what women would do else- 
where. On questions involving church 
interests, the Mormon women have done 
neither better nor worse than the Mormon 
men. Both alike vote as the church bids 
them. On questions where the church 
does not dictate, the Mormon women 
show the same disposition as women else- 
where to promote humane and protective 
legislation, and to look out for the inter- 
ests of the children and the schools, 
Among such laws passed since women 
obtained the ballot are the following: 

Laws providing that women teachers in 
the public schools shall receive equal pay 
with men for equal work, when holding 
certificates of the same grade (Revised 
Statues of Utah, Sec. 1,853; Laws of 1896, 
p. 85; 1897, p. 132;) raising the age of 
protection for girls to 18 (Same, Sec 4,221; 
Laws of 1896, p. 87;) establishing free 
public libraries in cities and towns (Laws 
of 1896, p. 121;) requiring in all schools 
and educational institutions supported 
wholly or partly by public funds, system- 
atic instruction in physiology and hygiene, 
including the effects of stimulants and 
narcotics (Same, Sec. 1,829; Laws of 1897, 
p. 127;) creating a State Art Institute 
(Laws of 1899, p. 47;) providing for a 
course of free lectures every year at the 
capital on sanitary science, hygiene and 
nursing (Laws of 1903, Chapter 102;) for 
a curfew bell at 9 P. M. to keep children 
under 14 off the streets (Same, Chapter 
89;) making it a misdemeanor for any 
minor under 18 to buy, accept or have in 
his possession cigarettes, tobacco, opium 
or avy other narcotic (Same, Chapter 135, 
p. 186;) providing for the protection of 
dependent, neglected or ill-treated boys 
under 14 and girls under 16, and for the 
punishment of persons responsible for 
their care who neglect or ill-treat them 
(Same, Chapter 124;) and requiring the 
establishment of kindergartens in all 
school districts having a population of 
2,000 or more (Same, Chapter 114, p. 139.) 

Mrs. Antoinette B. Kinney of Salt Lake, 
president of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs (a Gentile), writes: 

In my opinion, the results in Utah are 
overwhelmingly in favor of woman suf- 
frage. Women have been active in secur- 
ing laws for the protection of minors, 
also laws relating to municipal house- 
cleaning. . They haye been active in all 
educational matters. In most cities the 
question of public libraries is early agi- 
tated. Here women have proved them- 
selves a reserve moral power, sustaining 
the men in their best endeavors. In the 
places of trust that they hold, their hon- 
esty, punctuality and faithfulness are pro- 
verbial. 

We give Mr. Cleveland credit for being 
sincere in his opposition to equal suffrage, 
but he is not willing to admit the sincer- 
ity of those who profess to believe in it. 
Referring to Associate Justice Rrewer’s 





remark that some woman might come to 
sit in the White House who would make 
as good a ruler as Queen Victoria, Mr. 
Cleveland says, “I suppose it was only a 
willingness to indulge in flattering pleas- 
avtry;"’ and Mr. Shafroth’s declaration of 
having found, on investigation, that not 
more than one in ten of the persons con- 
cerned in the Colorado election frauds 
were women, is dismissed as merely “a 
characteristic show of masculine gallan- 
try.”’ 

Mr. Cleveland says: 

Legislators should never neglect the 
dictates of chivalry in their treatment of 
woman, but this does not demand that a 
smirking appearance of acquiescence 
should conceal or smother a thoughtful 
law-maker’s intelligent disapproval of 
female suffrage. It is one of the chief 
charms of women that they are not espe- 
cially amenable to argument; but that is 
not a reason why, when they demand the 
ballot as an inherent right, they should 
not be reminded that suffrage is a privi- 
lege which attaches neither to man nor to 
woman by nature. 

In answer to this plea that suffrage was 
not a natural right, Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke wrote: 

‘Probably not. In a state of nature 
there is very little voting. There are 
many rights given by society, of which, 
however, it would be manifestly unjust to 
deprive either sex. If women were for- 
bidden to use the sidewalk, and com. 
plained of the injustice, it would be no 
answer to tell them it was not a natural 
right, but one given by society, and which 
society might therefore control as it saw 
fit.” 

The Boston Globe makes fun of Mr. 
Cleveland for saying that women are “not 
especially amenable to argument,”’’ inti- 
mating that this has always been one of 
Mr. Cleveland’s own conspicuous traits. 
But it does not seem to think that in him 
this characteristic is ‘‘a charm.”’ 

Mr. Cleveland says: 

Women are not the only persons taxed 
as property-holders from whom the bai- 
lot is withheld. 

If the tax-payer is an infant, an idiot, a 
lunatic, a criminal, an alien or a non-resi- 
dent, he cannot vote, of course; but wom- 
en are the only large class of tax-payers 
from whom the ballot is withheld with- 
out clear and obvious reason, 

Mr. Cleveland says: 

Under present conditions there is al- 
ways a complete willingness to do every 
possible thing by way of legislation to 
protect their (women’s) property rights. 

In California, after more than twenty 
years of work by women to get the law 
amended, all the earnings of a married 
woman still belong to her husband. She 
cannot control a cent of the ‘community 
property,’’ and the law has just been 
‘‘amended’’ so as to make her separate 
property liable for community debts. In 
Massachusetts, it is only three years since 
the suffragists got the law of inheritance 
between husband and wife equalized, and 
it had taken 55 years of fighting to secure 
this self-evidently just measure, If Mr. 
Cleveland had ever tried to get any im- 
proved property legislation for women, he 
would not imagine that it is always so 
quickly and easily done. Moreover, no 
woman’s property rights are fully pro- 
tected while she is denied a voice in de- 
ciding how her taxes shall be spent. 

A. & B, 
(To be continued.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE BHAW LOWELL, 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell died in 
New York City on Oct, 12. The Spring- 
field Republican says of Mrs Lowell: 

‘‘By birth and by marriage she belonged 
to New England, and to families that have 
ever held their lives at the command of 
service to humanity. The sister of Col. 
Robert Gould Shaw, the wife of Gen. 
Charles Russell Lowell, the sister-in-law 
of James Jackson Lowell—the three young 
men whom Lowell mourned with so great 
eloquence in a Biglow paper,— 

Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle,— 
this woman consecrated her years to 2Gc- 
tive, constant and devoted labor for those 
who most need help, and in the same spirit 
that animated the heroes of the strife—to 
the lifting of the citizenship of the great 
republic. With a clear mind, a steady 
brain, an earnest heart, she governed sen- 
timent by reason, and for indiscriminate 
giving she substituted the organization of 
charity, broadening the meaning of that 
word to wise help and aonorable direction. 


Mrs. Lowell was born at West Roxbury, | 


Mass., Dec, 16, 1843, and was thus in her 
62d year. She was the daughter of Francis 
George Shaw, and had every advantage of 
youthful education in this country and 
Europe. In October, 1863, she married 
Charles Russell Lowell, then already for 
two years a soldier of the war for the 
Union, and colonel of the Second Massa- 
chusetts cavalry. He was one of Sheridan’s 
chief brigadier-generals when he was killed 
at Cedar Creek in the Shenandoah valley 





in October, 1864. After his death Mrs. 
Lowell gave herself to army nursing until 
the end of the war; and continued in hu. 
manitarian work throughout her life. 

“She was the leader in founding the 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
City, and the first to urge and accomplish 
the placing of matrons in the police sta. 
tions for the care of women prisoners, 
Governor Tilden appointed her a commis. 
sioner on the New York State Board of 
Charities, on which she served from 1876 
to 1889, being for years the only woman 
op the board. To her also was largely due 
the separation of the women from the men 
in prisons, The effect of her labor reached 
much further, for reforms in charities and 
prisons in other States owed much to her 
initiative, and she had influence in the so- 
cial settlement movement, in behalf of the 
merit system in public service, and more 
than once she was effective in labor crises, 
Mrs. Lowell was active against the impe. 
rialization of the republic, and an officer of 
the Anti-Imperialist league, In behalf of 
better city government, she took part in 
the founding of the Woman’s Municipal 
League in New York City. She was em- 
phatically in favor of the equal suffrage of 
women. When it seemed necessary, she 
wrote excellent pamphlets on the matters 
to which her own Jife was devoted, besides 
a book on ‘Public Relief and Private Char- 
ity,’’ which is an authority; and one on 
‘Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation.” 
She was a sister of Mrs. George William 
Curtis, Mrs. Francis C. Barlow and Mrs, 
Robert C. Minturn. A daughter, Miss Car- 
lotta Russell Lowell, survives her. Her 
body will be buried at Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge, beside her husband.”’ 

Charities says of her: 

“A foremost citizen, a pure patriot, a 
good neighbor to the poor and to all men, 
has gone to rest in the death of Josephine 
Shaw Lowell—or, as she preferred always 
in loyal devotion to have others write 
her name, Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, 
though the husband cf her youth was 
killed at Cedar Creek, as was her brother 
Robert Gould Shaw, at the head of his 
Negro regiment at Fort Wagner. With 
two such sacrifices to treasure in her 
memory, Mrs. Lowell earned the right 
which for forty years she has exercised 
with high courage and indomitable energy 
—to serve her country with an eye single 
to its highest interests. 

“She has championed unpopular causes 
when she believed they were right. She 
bas known nuthing of mere expediency, 
but she worked nevertheless with rare 
wisdom and with remarkable success, No 
friend was too intimate for her to rebuke 
when there was occasion, no interest too 
important for her to imperil by frank crit- 
icism if it were linked with injustice. A 
certain wholesome uneasiness was never 
absent from her fellow workers lest Mrs. 
Lowell should put her finger upon some 
indefensible method, some failure to re- 
main steadfastly true to the nobler ends, 
which more complaisant comrades would 
be inclined to overlook as necessary evils 
or incidental lapses. And yet the reproof 
was also so free from malice, so clearly the 
expression of deeper spiritual insight, and 
so charitable withal, that the uneasiness 
at last gave away to relief, and renewed 
appreciation of the immeasurable value of 
Mrs. Lowell’s presence. 

“This is not the time to attempt a cata- 
logue of Mrs. Lowell’s actual achieve- 
ments. Her monument is built in the 
constitution and statutes of New York 
and other States, in charitable and reform- 
atory institutions which except for her 
would not have been established, in the 
successful fight for the merit system in the 
public service, in an impress on the labor 
movement, on the social settlements, on 
the new ideals of independence in mupic- 
ipal affairs.”’ 

a 


HON. GEORGE W. BEEMIS, 


This eminent and greatly beloved citi- 
zen of Iowa died Sept. 21, at his home in 
Independence, ‘A strong oak has fallen’’ 
is the comment of the Bulletin Journal in 
announcing his decease. He and his ad- 
mirable wife Narcissa T. Bemis, and one 
daughter May, both of whom died several 
years ago, were towers of strength to the 
woman suffrage cause for many years. 
Two sons survive him. Mr. Bemis was 
born in Spencer, Mass., Oct. 13, 1826. His 
early manhood was spent in Genessee 
Co., New York. In 1854 he moved to In- 
dependence, Iowa, residing there more 
than 50 years, except when occupying 
official station at Des Moines. As resident 
Commissioner of the State Hospital for 
the Insane, as State Senator and Repre- 
sentative, and for four years as State 
Treasurer, he enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of the people. Since his retire- 
ment to private life, his beautiful home 
has given hospitality to Lucy Stone and 
other advocates of anti-slavery and woman 
suffrage. Gifted with a retentive memory, 
it was delightful to listen to his reminis- 
cences of conversations and events of the 
past half century. A man of few words, 
frank and executive, he could always be 
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depended upon. For 35 years a subscriber 
to the Woman’s JouRNAL, he never failed 
to call at its office when he revisited his 
birthplace amid the hills of Worcester 
County. His death will be widely 
mourned. H. B. R. 





RABBI FLEISCHER ON WOMAN IN A 
DEMOCRACY. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


the attention of the genuine new woman. 
Shortening her hair and her skirt and 
lengthening her tongue does not make a 
woman new. But making her, each ac- 
cording to her capacity, a social element 
equal or equivalent to the male (equal, 
that is, in social standing and use, as in 
individual opportunity),—that is the sort 
of woman which democracy is to produce. 
In this process and towards this result, 
forward-looking men and women both,— 
all who seek the progress of the race, will 
coéperate, And this for the double rea- 
son: that, equally with a man’s, a wom- 
an’s individuality being sacred, she is en- 
titled to fullest opportunity for self-devel- 
opment and to the free use of her powers; 
and, secondly, as the mother of the race, 
the more the calibre of womanhood is 
improved the better the outlook, through 
her, for all the children of men. 

**It is idle, at this stage, for sentimen- 
talists to theorize about ‘woman’s sphere.’ 
From the standpoint of democracy, I 
prophesy (and it is a prophecy which 
every day is fulfilling) that woman’s 
sphere and career will be wherever the 
individual woman’s capacity and social 
interest, her individual need and her socia] 
use, prompt her to find them. Woman’s 
sphere is the home? What becomes of 
that generalization in the face of the mil- 
lions of women who are not home-build- 
ers and who have proved their economic 
worth outside of the home? Her ‘sphere’ 
is partly there, as is man’s. Her marital 
relationship need not absorb her individ. 
uality any more than it does a man’s, 
Anyhow, it does not. And plainly, it 
cannot in the case of the millions of un. 
married women who have attained eco- 
nomic independence. But the marriage 
relationship itself will be finer and socially 
more valuable, when that is based—as, in 
time, it must be—upon the democratic 
principle of equivalence or equality of 
husband and wife. 

“In the spirit of democracy, we may 
not herd women and dogmatize about 
them asaclass apart. democracy should 
talk no more about sex than it does about 
sect. Inthe light of democracy, each hu. 
man atom is a sacred individuality, which 
is to get from and give to social organ- 
ization the utmost benefits of human asso. 
ciation. Really, there is no such thing as 
‘man’ or ‘woman,’ but only individual 
men and women, to be developed into 
fuller and finer bumanness through co- 
operation in the various social groups 
known as home and shop and church and 
State and what not. Thus each of these 
human beings is to be fitted to contribute 
towards advancing the day of completer 
democracy, which in turn will mean al. 
ways more of justice and opportunity to 
each human unit, whether male or fe- 
male.’’ 





IMPROVED ELECTION METHODS. 


The Committee on Improved Election 
Methods in the N. A. W. 8. A., whose re- 
port was laid over at the Portland Conven- 
tion till the next National Convention, 
with the request that it be considered 
meantime by the different State conven- 
tions, ask to have it printed in the Wo 
MAN’s JOURNAL, 80 that the States may 
have it before them. It is as follows: 


When the present method of holding 
elections was first introduced, the organi- 
zation of the N. A. W. A. was small, 
Comparatively few of the States were 
represented in it, and a very few women 
bore the brunt of the work and responsi. 
bility; therefore it was deemed wise to 
allow each State to cast the entire vote 
to which it was entitled, if only one mem- 
ber from that State were present. 

Since then great changes have taken 
place, The organization is now many 
thousands strong; nearly all States are 
represented in the membership; in four 
of the States women have become legal 
voters, and are accustomed to the practical 
methods of voting employed in the politi- 
cal world. In the light of these events, 
the old method is outgrown, and should 
give place to one in harmony with those 
practiced in the world which we are striv- 
ing to enter. 

Your Committee therefore recommends 
the following method of holding elections 
as being as nearly in keeping with politi- 
cal methods as it is possible to attain at 
this stage of our development: 

1. That the blanket ballot shall be used; 
that is, one on which shall be printed the 
names of the nominees for all offices, the 
voter to place a cross before her choice for 
each office. 

2. This ballot, having been prepared by 





the voter, shall be placed by her in a bal- 
lot box provided by the Association. 

8. The ballot box shall be placed in a 
position convenient to the Convention, 
but in a separate room, as is demanded by 
the law in many States. 

4. The ballot box shall be in charge of 
four inspectors of election, two of whom 
shall be on duty at a time; one to check 
off the name on the list of voters provided 
for the purpose by the Credential Com- 
mittee; the other to watch the ballot as 
deposited inthe box. The two inspectors 
on duty at a time shall represent different 
parties, if such exist. The only persons 
permitted in the polling room shall be the 
voter and the two inspectors on duty, one 
of whom shall hand the voter the ballot to 
be prepared. There shall be no conversa- 
tion in the room, and no electioneering in 
any form. 

5. The hours for holding the election 
shall be fixed by the Executive Commit- 
teo at the meeting preceding the open- 
ing of the Convention, and at the closing 
of the polls the tellers shall take charge 
of the box and proceed to count the votes. 
Besides the four inspectors of elections, 
two of whom shall serve as counting tel- 
lers and two as watchers, there shall be 
one reading teller. The counting tellers 
shall record the vote of each office as read 
on tally sheets provided by the Business 
Committee. The watchers shall see that 
the ballots are properly read and counted. 
The reading teller will announce the re- 
sult to the Convention. 

6. The inspectors and tellers shall be 
secured in whatever way the Convention 
may decide, provided that the parties 
favoring different candidates shall have 
equal representation, as nearly as possible. 

7. The nominees for office may still be 
secured, as the Constitution demands, by 
the informa) ballot. 

A blank ballot, containing only the 
names of the offices to be filled, shall be 
provided by the Business Committee. 

The ballot box may be opened for the 
casting of theinformal ballot at such hour 
as the Executive Committee may decide, 
under the rules as above, except that the 
ballot shall be prepared by each voter writ- 
ing the name of her choice for each office. 
The time for closing the polls shall be 
such as will permit the tellers to count 
the vote, and report the result to the 
Business Committee, who shall have the 
printed ballot prepared for the election 
on the morning of the day before the last 
day of the convention, containing the 
names of all nominees, as provided for in 
the constitution. 

This method of voting cannot be pur- 
sued under the constitution as it stands 
at present, which provides for the casting 
of a full State vote by one or more per- 
sons, and also allows one woman to vote 
in several capacities; for instance, as an 
officer, a chairman, and one or more dele- 
gates. 

Therefore, your Committee requested 
Mrs. Catt, who as president had the nam- 
ing of the Committe, to offer to the Busi- 
ness Committee for publication in their 
behalf an amendment to the Constitution, 
providing for one vote for each member 
of the Convention present, recognized by 
the Credential Committee. 

The advantages of this change are ob- 
vious: 

1. There will be a greater incentive to 
have a full State delegation at every con- 
vention, greater interest and enthusiasm 
both in the convention and in the several 
States will be aroused. Since one woman 
cannot cast two votes, two women must 
be sent to cast them if the State values 
its Convention power. 

2. This method will preserve the secre- 
cy of the ballot, whioh should be invio- 
late, but which is impossible when the 
name of State and office must be written 
on ballot to account for the number of 
votes cast. 

3. With the great increase in nunibers, 
and the greater number of workers wait- 
ing to be developed, it is not now neces- 
sary to run one woman for more than one 
office, and it is possible for each voter to 
select for her nominee for each office 
some woman who is peculiarly fitted for 
the work. 

4. It will insure a State being repre- 
sented by its own workers. It will make 
it impossible for a State with only a pa- 
per organization, represented by one wo- 
man, to outvote a working State. 

5. It will save the time of the conven- 
tion—time required for so many impor- 
tant discussions. We all know the length 
of time taken in previous elections, Un- 
der the method proposed, the only time 
of the convention required will be for the 
reading of the result of the vote, each 
member voting at such time as may be 
convenient for her while the polls are 
open. 

6. That itis practical has been proven 
by the result in the States which provide 
for one woman, one vote. 

Two of your Committee can speak of 
New York, where it was tried in 1904. 
The convention was the largest in our 





history; the secrecy of the ballot was pre- 

served and a wonderful saving of time was 

effected, in spite of the fact that the ballot- 

box was in the Convention Hall and all 

business was suspended during the cast- 

ing of the ballots. 

Respectfully sub mitted, 

PRISCILLA D, HACKSTAFF, 
Euma B. SWEET, 


Com. 
Marky C, BRADFORD, \ 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, Ocr., 1905. 


NUMBER OF DELEGATES, 


Each local League has a right to be rep- 
resented at the State annual meeting by 
its president and its member of the State 
Board of Directors, and is entitled in addi- 
tion to one delegate at large and one more 
for every 25 paid-up members. 

This will be the first time for many 
years that the annual meeting has been 
held in the western part of the State, and 
it is important to make it a success. To 
do this, we need a large attendance. The 
State officers earnestly urge every League 
and Committee to send delegates; and we 
recommend each League and Committee 
to pay the expenses of one delegate, from 
ts treasury. 


INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP, 


The National at its recent annual con- 
vention in Portland reported a gain of 20 
per cent. in membership, the largest in- 
crease it has ever made in one year. Somn 
States had doubled their membership, and 
one State had trebled; but Massachusetts 
showed a smaller increase than many of 
the others, 

Let each League send in to the State 
without delay its dues on the members 
that it now has, so that they may be re- 
ceived before the State annual meeting 
on Oct, 24, 25. Then let every League 
and every individual turn in and work 
hard to get new members from now till 
Dec. 25, when the State dues must be sent 
to the National. 

In this, it is individual effort that 
counts the most. I therefore make it my 
earnest personal request that each of our 
present members, between now and Dec. 
15, will ask five persons to join. We could 
all do that; and, out of the five asked, if 
only one consented, we should double our 
membership. If two of the five joined, 
we should treble it. 

If the members of any League would 
agree each to invite one person a week to 
join, at the year’s end that League would 
be the biggest in the State. All around 
us there are people who would join if 
they were only asked. Let us all take 
hold with a will and ask them. 


ALicE STONE BLACKWELL. 
October 9, 1905, 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Massachusetts W.S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting at Holyoke, Mass., on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 24 and 25 (not 25 
and 26, as first announced). Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and other good speakers will be pres- 
ent. The Mayor of Holyoke will give the 
address of welcome. One of the largest 
churches in the city has been secured for the 
meetings. The local Suffrage Committee in 
Holyoke are making every preparation to 
give the convention a royal reception, and 
offer to furnish free entertainmant to a hun- 
dred delegates. Let us send as large a rep- 
resentation as possible. 

The delegates and visitors will take the 9 
A.M. train from Boston on Tuesday, Oct. 
24, arriving in Holyoke a little after 12. The 
Hospitality Committee will meet them and 
escort them to their respective quarters. In 
the afternoon there will be a reception to 
Miss Shaw and the delegates ; in the evening 
a public meeting with distinguished speak- 
ers. In addition to Miss Shaw, it is hoped 
that Miss Laura Henry of Australia will be 
present. She is a charming speaker, and an 
authority on child-saving work in Australia. 
She comes highly recommended by Mrs. A. 
Watson Lister and Miss Catherine Spence. 

Wednesday morning the business meeting 
will be held. At noon, lunch will be served 
in the church (tickets 50 cents), followed by 
a discussion of the Plan of Work. The dele- 
gates will be able to take the 3 P. M. train 
home. 

There are now in the Connecticut Valley 
eight Suffrage Committees, most of them new 
ones, and it is expected that there will be 
much new blood at this convention. 

NOTICE. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 24, train will leave South 
Station, Boston, via Boston & Albany, at 9 
A.M., and arrive in Springfield at 11.25 A.M. 

Mileage may be obtained of Mrs. Charles 
Park, at the South Station, fifteen minutes 
before the departure of the train (or on the 
train for those starting from Back Bay Sta- 
tion), if notification is given her not later 
than Monday noon, Oct, 23, at 6 Marlboro’ 
St. The rate for round trip by using mile- 
age is $3.92. Additional fare Springfield to 
Holyoke is 15 cents each way. This makes 
a reduction of 54 cents on round trip from 
regular fare. 

On return, Wednesday, Oct. 25, train leaves 
Holyoke at 3.54 P. M., and connects at Spring- 
field with 4.15 train for Boston. 

Any change in regard to hospitality should 
be addressed to Mrs. James D. Bardwell, 278 
Maple St., Holyoke, Mass. 


THE PROGRAM. 


The program, so far as arranged, is as 
follows: 

Reception to Miss Shaw and the dele. 
gates, 3to5 P. M., Oct. 24, at the house 
of Mrs. Adelaide E, Ramage, 233 Walnut 
St. (only two blocks from the church). 
Afternoon tea will be served, and there 
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will be a Question Box conducted by Rev. | of mud baths, and he can’t afford to go to 


Anna H. Shaw. 

The evening meeting will open at 7.45 
in the Second Baptist Church, corner 
Walnut and Appleton Sts. It is reached 
by a Mountain Park car from the railroad 
station. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will preside. 
The order of exercises will be: 

Organ Prelude, 

Prayer, Rev. Antone G. Singsen. 

Address of Welcome, Hon. Nathan P. 
Avery, Mayor of Holyoke. 

Response for the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., Henry B. Blackwell. 

Address (it is hoped), Miss Laura Henry 
of Melbourne, Australia. 

Address. Rev. Charles Gordon Ames. 

Address, ‘“‘The New Democratic Ideal,”’ 
by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, President National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Wednesday morning, Oct. 25, Annual 
Business Meeting, at the church. Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden will preside. 

Reports of Officers. 

Reports of Standing Committees. 

Reports of Leagues. (Each League and 
Committee is asked to send a report of its 
year’s work, to occupy not more than 
three minutes). 

Resolutions. 

Election of Officers. 

Plan of Work. 

Luncheon at the church, Tickets, 50 
cents, should be ordered (enclosing a 
stamped and addressed envelope) from 
Mrs. A. G. Singsen, care Rev. Mr. Sing- 
sen, Holyoke, Mass., not later than Oct. 
20, or they may be obtained at 6 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston, up to Oct, 20. 

The luncheon will be followed by a 
Work Conference, subject, ‘Should 
Leagues and Committees ndertake any- 
thing except direct suffrage;worrk?”’ 


Those desiring entertainment over night 
should notify Mrs. James D. Bardwell, 
278 Maple St., Holyoke, in advance, 


HUMOROUS 


Agent—I’d like to sell you this bottle 
of ‘*Mosquito-Exterminator.’’ 

Mr. Jackson—No sir-ee! I’m @ manu- 
facturer of mosquito-netting.— Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


‘And you’ve already discharged your 
new nursery maid?”’ 

“I should say I had! The first time I 
sent her out with the baby she came back 
with somebody else’s child, also a strange 
dog and two soldiers.”’—Fliegende Bliiet- 
ter. ° 


‘*Poor fellow! His doctor tells him the 
only thing that will cure him is a course 








the mud springs.”’ 
“But surely he can go into politics,”’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Editor—You say you write for the lead- 
ing magazines? I don’t think I have ever 
seen anything of yours in them. 

Scribbler—Well, I write for them all the 
same. If they don’t publish them it’s not 
my fault.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


A young Manchester man who had 
made money decided to give his old father 
a treat by taking him to London to see 


the sights. The father had never been in 
a train before, and he began the journey 
with trepidation. All went well until the 
train suddenly dashed into a tunnel. 
Bang went the old man’s fist on his son’s 
nose as he cried, “I told you something 
would happen, you young villain! I’m 
struck blind!’’—Tit-Bits. 


Mrs. Jackson—Wal, parson, I knows de 
Bible says de meek shall inherit de earth; 
an’ I tries to be as meek as I ken. 

Parson Polhemus—Dat’s right, sistah! 
Dat’s right. 

Mrs. Jackson—But it'll be jest mah luck 
when it comes time fo’ me to inherit de 
earth, dat dare’ll be municipal ownership. 
—Puck. 


Bishop Potter was once so ill that his 
most intimate friends were refused admit- 
tance. But on hearing that Col. Robert 
J. Ingersoll had called, the bishop insisted 
upon seeing him. Ingersoll asked why an 
exception had: been made in his favor. 

‘*Well, you see, Colonel,” answered the 
bishop, ‘‘I may not recover, and if I do 
not I have every assurance of seeing the 
others in the next world. But I realized 
that if I wished to see you again, I must 
do it here.”’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 


GENERAL WORK. — English-speaking Ar 
menian would like work either in house or out- 
side, to take care of furnace and make himself 
—— useful. Address Paul Tatoolian 455 

roadway, Chelsea, Mass. 


WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.--Armen- 
ian boy of 17, speaking some English, quiet and 
industrious, wants to work nights and a? 
for his board and go to school, Has worked in 
hotel. Address A. R., care Hayrenik, 27 Beach 
St,, Boston. 

Armenian of 22, speaking English, wants to 
work for his board nights and mornings and go 
to school. Address Sarkis Hovannesian, Box 6, 
E. Cmbridge, Mass. 
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TO AN OLD HEART IN A NEW CAUSE. 
(George 8. Boutwell.) 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 
I marvel not that Youth, 
Impassioned for the Truth, 
Cleaves but to her, as bridegroom to his 
bride, 
Not heeding praise or blame, 
Indifferent to fame, 
Craving her smile—well worth the world be- 
side. 


But when in Age I find 
Young courage and young mind, 
And eyes that see their morning vision clear, 
Like him but lately dead, 
Who after four-score led 
Our battle-charge, I wonder and revere. 


Tho’ Prudence bade, ‘‘Beware!’’ 
He answered straight, ‘‘I dare!’’ 
And swept like retribution on the foes: 
Put compromises by— 
Half-truth is still half-lie— 
Nor bartered his convictions for repose. 


He heard but to despise 
The precepts worldly-wise 
That check the vanward impulse of the soul— 
The sly, corrosive doubts, 
The cynic sneer that flouts 
All virtue, and denies the unseen goal. 


Years never palsied him 
With dlisillusions grim, 
Nor taught the lie that numbers most avail; 
He held that pot to fight 
For Freedom and for Right— 
Our captains—is the coward’s way to fail. 


He was not overborne 
By ridicule or scorn, 
Nor daunted by the dangers of the time; 
He even could resist 
The friends whose love he missed 
And comrades of the causes of his prime. 


To suffer and endure, 
To keep the spirit pure— 
A fortress and abode for holy Truth— 
To serve eternal things, 
Whate’er the issue brings,— 
This is not broken Age, but ageless Youth. 
— New York Independent. 


— 


WOMEN AS MUNICIPAL HOUSEKEEPERS. 

“It is strange how slow men are to rec- 
ognize that in all matters of practical 
hygiene, the women are necessary,” says 
American Medicine. ‘*We shall never have 
clean cities until they undertake the job, 
nor shall we know how to be good nation- 
al housekeepers until the private house- 
keepers of the nation extend their heredi- 
tary function to public needs and duties. 
Every time the women are given a chance 
to clean up a dirty city, or carry on @ cru- 
sade against public disgraces and immo- 
ralities, they are successful, and there is 
at once a new order of things. In one 
State, the men, the eaters of meat and 
makers of laws, legally allowed the butch- 
ers to carry on their work in such a dis- 
eased and disgusting manner that the 
health and morals of the whole people 
were affected. One woman alone reformed 
and cleaned up the whole abuse, and 
made the slaughter-houses of the State 
models of hygienic order and decency. 
Here is another instance: In a Michigan 
city, Kalamazoo, the women grew tired 
of filthy streets and disregard of law, and 
they got permission to clean one street 
for a while, on the same conditions as the 
contractor had not cleaned it. They did 
the work, forced slumbering ordinances 
to wake up, demonstrated to the city that 
cleanliness is as easy and as cheap as 
filthiness, and now men and politicians of 
Kalamazoo say that they have learned 
their lesson, and that they will carry out 
the reform in all the streets of the city. 
The movement was instituted by Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, who also did 
such marvellous work in the Michigan 
slaughter-houses. There should be a 
women’s civic club or city improvement 
league in every American city and town.” 





MAY TEACHERS MARRY? 








We are inclined to smile when we read 
that the resident Fellows in an English 
university are forbidden to marry, and 
memory instantly reverts to the long mo- 
nastic tradition which is even yet in con- 
trol of education there. But what think 
ye, my masters, of the fact that that same 
monastic tradition obtains in practically 
all the public schools of the entire United 
States, or rather did obtain there until the 
Court of Appeals of New York handed 
down a decision a few days ago denying 
the right of the Brooklyn School Board to 
enforce its by-law to the effect that 
‘should a female principal, head of depart- 
ment, or teacher, marry, her place shall 
thereupon become vacant’’? The ccurt 
held that there was no authority in the 
School Board to make or enforce any law 
at all on the subject, and so put an end to 
enforced celibacy in education in one 
small section of our country; but it still 
obtains almost everywhere else. 

Celibacy in education is an awful thing; 
it takes the woman out of life to make her 
a school-teacher. It forbids her to have 
children of her own in order that she may 
go on teaching other people’s children. 


If she marries, she is driven out of the 
school-room, though the mother-and-child 
relation is the very one that should best 
fit her for the work of teaching. What an 
unlovely calling this is which forbids the 
bulk of those who follow it to lead a nor- 
mal human life! Is it any wonder that 
most people hesitate to enter upon it, 
knowing that it involves the taking of all 
three of the monastic vows, poverty, obe- 
dience and celibacy? What an awful 
thing it is to follow a profession that one 
must desert just as soon as she begins to 
live normally! Yet the time is coming, 
and is not far off, either, when the mar- 
ried woman will no longer be driven out 
of the school-room, but will be at a pre- 
mium there. 

Dr. Harris seems to think that there are 
none but celibates teaching now. He says 
that ‘‘no teacher has a right to complain 
on a socialistic basis if he is receiving a 
salary, for his annual service, of $60v,’’ 
since the income of the nation is only 
$551.56 per inhabitant. He forgets that 
the earners nomber only 47 per cent. of 
the entire population, and each earner 
must draw $1,173.53 before each individ- 
ual can have his census share. What the 
teachers want is not only their full share 
of the production of the nation, but the 
same right to spend it in homes and on 
families of their own that other people 
have. It cannot but be wrong to keep 
the teacher from marrying and the mar- 
ried woman out of the schools. Society 
is harming the children as well as the 
teachers by requiring that only secular 
nuns shall teach them.— Western Journal 
of Education. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue IRRATIONAL Knot. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Being the Second Novel of his 
Nonage. New York: Brentano’s. 1905. 


This is a coarse, cynical, and realistic 
story, apparently designed to depreciate 
marriage as an irrational tie which is de- 
structive of individual liberty and happi- 
ness. The characters are sharply drawn, 
the scenes and dialect are English. The 
distinctions of class and rank are held up 
to well-deserved ridicule. The story is 
told in animated dialogue and holds the 
interest of the reader, but it is not a book 
that will refine the taste or elevate the 
ideals of its readers. H. B. B. 





UNDEK THE LILAcs, and JACK AND GILL, 
By Louisa M. Alcott. New Illustrated 
Edition. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
Price of each, $2. 


‘*‘Under the Lilacs’ is the story of Ben 
Brown and his performing dog, Sancho, 
who ran away from a circus and found a 
home with Bob and Betty. ‘Jack and 
Gill” portrays home and school life in a 
New England village. Both are lively and 
jolly narratives, full of sweet and bright 
philosophy. These tales, which delighted 
us Many years ago, retain their sympa- 
thetic charm. They are handsomely illus- 
trated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 

H. B. B. 


How To TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. By 
Sara Cone Bryant. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1905. 


This valuable compilation of children’s 
stories is prefaced with still more valua- 
ble advice how to use them. The writer 
tells from her own experience how to at- 
tract the child’s attention and enlist its 
interest. The story-teller’s art is as old 
as history. Its modern revival will be of 
priceless value. It far exceeds the effect 
of reading. The purpose ia to interest 
the child. Miss Bryant tells what kind of 
stories children like, and why they like, 
certain kind of stories and dislike others; 
how to make a long story short or a short 
story long. Numerous stories are given 
and a list of books containing others. It 
is an admirable introduction to kinder- 
garten teaching, written by a woman wiio 
has a natural gift for interesting and amus- 
ing the little folks. H. B. B, 


UnpveER Guipine Stars. A Massachu- 
setts Story of the Century End. By 
Alice Blake Poor. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1905. Price 
$1.25. 

This is a very bright and interesting 
story of New England life by a writer 
whose extreme conservatism has not pre- 
vented her from depicting as the heroine 
of her story a strong-minded woman, 
illiterate, lacking in refinement of speech 
and manner, but large-minded, warm- 
hearted, able to control her own life and 
that of others. This typical twentieth 
century woman, careless of conventional- 
ities, and a man equally strong, self cen- 
centred, and progressive, are just the kind 
of people to believe in woman suffrage. 
Although both spiritualism and democ 
racy are ridiculed, the spirit of the narra- 
tive is wholesome and progressive. 

H.B B. 


THE QUESTION OF OUR SPEECH. THE 
LESSON OF BALZAC. 
by Henry James. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1905. 


Price, $1.00 net. 


“No civilized body of men and women 
ever left so vital an interest as its speech 
to shift, all for itself; to stumble and 
flounder through mere adventure and ac- 
cident in the common dust of life; to keep 
up @ living for five, by the wayside and 
the ditch.’’ Such is Henry James’s cen- 





Two Lectures, 








sure of the careless indifference to all 
rules and usages displayed by press and 
pulpit, and by the ple of the United 
States in their daily intercourse. 

grammar, coarse = My violations and 
vulgarities abound. He gives wholesome 
advice worthy of a wide audience, 

Balzac Mr. James regards as the great- 
est and most accomplished literary artist 
of all the writers of his era. He contrasts 
this writer with Fielding, Richardson, 
Scott and Dumas, with Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne, and Meredith, with 
George Eliot and George Sand, with Jane 
Austin and Charlotte Bronté. He finds 
diffused through the Comédie Humaine 
‘a mixture richer and thicker, a greater 
quantity of atmosphere than in any 
other.”’ H. B, B, 


Forty THOoUsAND MILES oF WoRLD 
WANDERING. By Helen M. Gougar. 
Philadelphia and Chicago: Monarch 
Book Company. 1905. 


This large, handsome octavo volume of 
more than 400 pages, with its fine paper 
and type and wealth of illustrations, is 
valuable for its graphic descriptions of 
scenery and society. Mrs. Gougar has 
used both her eyes and her mind. She 
went everywhere, saw everything and 
tried to comprehend the unusual and 
striking peculiarities of customs and man- 
ners, Laying aside for the time her own 
views of life and reform, she has tried to 
enter into those of the peoples she visited. 
The result is a most picturesque and in- 
structive series of pictures of the world 
we live in, and of which we ourselves 
form so smal! a part. Crossing our own 
continent, she embarked from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, on a fine Canadian 
steamer of the Empress line, and visited 
successively Japan,China, the Philippines, 
the Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, Cey- 
lon, British India, Egypt, Austria, Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark. Subsequently she 
visited the islands of the Pacific, Hawaii, 
Totuila, New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
Australia. In this wide and varied circuit 
of the world she was aided by her hus- 
band, whose love of travel and desire to 
promote her enjoyment enabled her to 
encircle the globe. To the great majority 
of our people, who will never have the 
chance to leave our own country, this 
volume would be invaluable. Its perusal 
is like seeing for themselves countries and 
peoples widely diversified. After reading 
this charming book, we feel as though we 
had ourselves seen with our own eyes the 
peoples and places Mrs. Gougar describes. 

H. B. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS HEADQUARTERS. 


The office of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association at 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, is open every week-day but Sat- 
urday, from 9.30 to 12.30 and from 1.30 to 
4.30. A new and very intelligent assist- 
ant, Miss Alice Turner, is in charge there. 
Come in and look over the literature, and 
see if you do not want to take some books 
from our Loan Library, the use of which 
is free to members. There is a good col- 
lection of books not only on woman suf- 
frage, but on kindred topics of municipal 
reform, etc. 

Public opinion in favor of equal rights 
is constantly growing, but it will grow 
faster still if we all take hold and help. 
Let us this year have ‘‘a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together.” 


—_——-—({( 9 e&e —— 


The new “leading man’’ of the Castle 
Square Theatre, Boston, is the gifted son 
of the late Rev. B. F. Bowles and Rev, 
Ada C. Bowles. Mr. Bowles has been for 
several years the leading juvenile of the 
Neil Company on the Pacific Coast, and 
last season was the leading man of the 
Columbia Theatre, Portland, Ore. 








GRAND OPERA AT THE TREMONT. 

Music lovers and theatre-goers generally 
in Boston and its surroundings are eagerly 
awaiting the visit of Henry W. Savage's 
reorganized English grand opera company 
to the Tremont Theatre, beginning Oct. 
30. The organization this year combines 
the leading artists of the ‘*Parsifal’’ and 
English grand opera companies of last 
season, and stands preéminent jamong 
English-singiog enterprises on this conti- 
nent, The sale of seats for the entire 16 
performances will open October 23, 








EMMA G. SMITH 
Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SoskIcEe 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 283 Henry St., New York City. 





.| stand in its full measure of loss as we do that of Mr. Catt.” 
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Place of meeting for 1906 Convention of N. A. W. 8. A., Baltimore, Md. Dates 
to be announced later. 

Massachusetts, Holyoke, Oct. 24 and 25. 

New York State W. 8S. A., First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 24, 25, 26. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Oct. 26 and 27, Chickasha, I. T. 

West Virginia E. S, A., Fairmont, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

New Hampshire, Claremont, Oct, 30, 31. 

Connecticut W. S. A., Hartford, Nov. 1. 

Michigan E. S. A., Port Huron, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 2. 

Delaware E. S. A., Newcastle, Nov. 4. 

Iowa W. S. A., Panora, Nov. 9, 10 and 11. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Minneapolis, Nov. 14 and 15. 

Washington E, 8S, A., Labor Temple, Seattle, Nov. 22. 





The announcement of the annual meeting of the Rhode Island W. S. A. reached 
Headquarters too late. It was held in Providence, Oct. 10. 





Mrs. Mary A. Kenney has been elected president of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Equal 
Suffrage League, to succeed Mrs. Mabel V.Osborne, deceased. 





The Elizabeth Cady Stanton League of Brooklyn has resumed its fall meetings. 
The opening one took the form of a reception at the home of Dr. Jennie Baker. The 
new president, Mrs, Adelaide Newins, addressed the members, and asked for their 
earnest codperation. 





The Pawtucket (R. I.) Woman Suffrage League recently elected the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Abby T. Chase; vice-presidents, Mrs, Lydia K. Wallace, Mrs, 
Angela L, Carpenter; secretary, Mrs. Elma O. Phinney; treasurer, Mrs. Mary A, 
Howard. The club has increased 37 per cent. in membership in the past year. 





Lida Clavert Obenchain, of Kentucky, writes: “Send me 30 copies of the last 
Progress. It is especially fine, and I want it to send to some of the editors who are 
on my list.’’ 





Dr. Frances Woods has organized a club at Cleveland, O.T. Mrs, M. A. Morrison, 
formerly of Fostoria, O., was elected president. Mrs. Morrison is an ardent suffragist, 
and has had experience in organized work. 





Persons who made pledges at the Portland Convention have until January 1 to 
redeem them, but the Treasurer will esteem it a great favor if all who can pay now, as 
conveniently as later, will do so. We shall be pleased to receive the small amounts 
as well as the larger ones, 





Remember that for 10 subscriptions to Progress we will send you, as a premium, 
any three of the woman suffrage blotters, or a half-tone picture of Miss Anthony, 
suitable for framing. Many new subscriptions have been received this month. 





The past week has brought to Headquarters more requests for literature from 
people outside our Association than any previous week in our history, perhaps. 
Many of these requests are from men, One editor in California asked for a copy of 
the International Report for review in the book-review department of his paper, say- 
ing, ‘‘There is a lively sentiment fer woman suffrage here, and we want to keep in 
touch with it.’’ 





Nov. 12 is the date of Mrs. Stanton’s birthday. Clubs wishing penny prints of 
Mrs. Stanton to use as souvenirs in connection with birthday meetings should order 
them from Headquarters. We are prepared to supply prints of Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, and Susan B. Anthony, also. The Washington E. S. A. has ordered 200 penny 
pictures of Miss Anthony for distribution at its annual convention. 


In his sermon last Sunday morning, Rev. Franklin P. Reinhold, of Warren, O., 
referred to the program of the Political Equality Club of the Tuesday previous as the 
most valuable program given in connection with Old Home Week ceremonies, Mr. 
Reinhold is a member of the P. E. Club, and will be very helpful in our State Conven- 
tion. Twe prominent attorneys, one the County Prosecutor, both members of the 
club, are to address the convention, and the Chairman of Ushers is the proprietor 
of the finest printing establishment in the city, and also a member of the club. 





It was our great pleasure to entertain Mrs. Ida Husted Harper at Headquarters 
yesterday. Mrs. Harper is returning east for the first time since the Portland Con- 
vention. She came from St. Louis to Warren, arriving at 8 A. M., and left this morn- 
ing for Washington, where ahe will spend the winter. Frequent requests for Mrs. 
Harper’s address come to Headquarters. She tells us that mail addressed care The 
Normandie, Washington, D. C., will always be forwarded. Mrs. Harper is well and in 
good spirits. She was delighted with our present location, and pleased beyond meas- 
ure to know that we are soon to move into the Court House. In company with Mrs. 
Upton she visited the room we are to occupy there. 





We are in receipt of a leaflet by Mrs. McCulloch, entitled, ‘‘Women and the Legis- 
lature,”’ giving a history of the legislative matters in which Illinois women are inter- 
ested, showing the present status of each bill which was introduced at the last ses. 
sion, and giving advice as to future movements. The fact that Mrs. McCulloch is the 
author of the leaflet is a sufficient guarantee of its value, but the really important 
thing about it to us was a message written in pencil at the top, reading, ‘Our baby 
came Sept. 30. A boy.’? We congratulate Mr. and Mrs. McCulloch, we congratulate 
the little new baby, and we congratulate other less fortunately born babies because of 
the efforts Mrs. McCulloch is making all the time to make the world a better and safer 
place for all children. 





We have had many sad experiences since the beginning of this year. Some Of 
these have touched us only personally, others have been sorrows in which our 
whole suffrage family have had a part. But a little time ago our hearts were 
made sore by the news of the passing away of Mrs. Florence Kelley’s daughter, and 
now we are called upon to mourn the loss of a great and good man, a warm persona] 
friend and the friend and helper of our Association, both directly and through the 
support he gave to his wife in all her magnificent work for our cause. Miss Anthony 
writes of him: ‘“‘Mr. Catt was heroic beyond words, and he showed himself the great 
man he was in his last will.” Miss Shaw says: ‘‘His loss to us as an Association is 
incalculable. He was one of our truest and best friends. We have so few of these 
brave, manly men who stand by us, that the loss of one is very great; and certainly 
there is no other who could have gone out from us whose going we would all under- 
We like to remember 
that he.came here to see the Headquarters and visited us in our homes. All our mem- 
ories of-him are pleasant ones. Surely this in itself is a precious heritage, 


“T cannot say and I will not say 
That he is dead; he is just away.’ 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS, D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 








MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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